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commoner and more benevolent act of adding to the gayety of na- 
tions. The old irony of things has got him ! He stands convicted 
out of his own mouth ! — for of all the thin, pale ghosts of abstrac- 
tion that ever paraded the philosophical platform, "the concrete" 
is assuredly the thinnest and the palest. Let him, then, who has 
placed his faith in any such bloodless hallucination of the mind, 
fear lest, in an hour of disillusionment, he encounter, like Hamlet, 
a more dreadful spectre, whose presence shall wrest from him, in 
words not unlike Hamlet's own, the confession: 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in my philosophy. 

Harold C. Goddard. 

SwARTHMORE COLLEGE. 



A NOTE FROM PROFESSOR A. 0. LOVEJOY 

Columbia, Missouri, February 19, 1910. 
To the Editor op The Journal of Philosophy. 

Sir: May I ask for a few lines of additional space to note an 
erratum in a paper of mine in the issue of the Journal for February 
17 (Vol. VII., pp. 101-105) a slip in writing which escaped me in 
too hasty proof-reading, and for which my own oversight is entirely 
responsible? As all logicians who may have read the paper must 
have noted, the phrase at the beginning of Rule IV., p. 104, should 
be deleted, and the Rule should read as follows: "IV. When two 
propositions between them exhaust all five possible cases, from the 
falsity of either, the truth of the other may be inferred." This, of 
course, is true whether or not the two propositions be compatible 
with any common cases. 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Religion and the Modern Mind and Other Essays in Modernism. Frank 
Carlton Doan. Boston: Sherman, French & Company. 1909. Pp. 
ix + 201. 

This volume is intended as a contribution to religion. Its interest to 
the philosophical reader lies in its relation to pragmatism. Many have 
asked of late, " What is the religious import of the new philosophy ? " 
We have before us now a work which may be briefly characterized as the 
gospel of humanism, on the basis of the pragmatic philosophy. It is not 
to be supposed that this new gospel is expected to appeal to all men. It 
is intended for what the author calls the " modern mind." The " modern 
mind," says our author, " is by no means the average mind. . . . By 
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modern I mean the rare and sincerely open mind, the man conscious of 
himself in relation to a full modern culture, unbounded by historic forms 
and terms. . . . The man I call modern, whether for good or ill, is a man 
without a conscious history ; he is without any religious traditions " (pp. 
22-25). This new religion of humanity is a declaration of independence. 
Independence not only of the rationalistic theology of the past, but also 
of the religious history of the race. The method by which the new 
religious attitude is to be acquired may be seen from a few quotations. 
" Well, then, what does the modern mind want God to be? What are 
man's lasting wants, his eternal needs? That's the question. Then, 
dare to convert these eternal wants into resolute pulls upon being's 
sources ! Enter the free region of the Unknowable and stake out your 
claims! Assert your right to find in God what your human life most 
profoundly needs! Stake your life upon the trustworthiness of the 
eternal! Hold fast to that! Demand what you need of that! Believe 
in that! And, as God lives, that will come true in the end! This is the 
method" (p. 34). We have heard before of the "will to believe." We 
are called upon now to take the small step from this epistemological will 
to the ontological will, the will to create. To be sure we are told that the 
universe is not absolutely plastic to our desire, but " Doubt it not ! There 
is a region of being — what the philosophers call the Unknowable — where 
the facts are undetermined, where your poor human ' say so ' counts 
tremendously ! It is the region of ' Man ' and ' God,' the habitation of 
the ' God-Man ' of the modern mind." 

" The modern man needs a new prophet who shall reveal the mystic 
humanity of God; a prophet of the universal human life and righteous- 
ness of God. He will bring close to man a God whose humane spirit has 
lived and grown through practically infinite time and over practically 
infinite space; a spirit which age after age in constant hopefulness and 
patience has guided the very stars to serve the spirits of men; a God-Man 
who through the ages has developed a hopefulness which can nevermore 
give up its experiment of love among men, so long as one solitary soul 
continues to live in right affectionate relation with this invisibly human 
life; a great moral companion living and growing with and through the 
human life; an infinitely human God with all of a man's mysterious 
powers and sympathies. . . . This is the religion of the modern man, 
conscious of his deepest needs and powers : a confident belief in the final 
purity, dignity, and goodness, the actual presence of all his passions in a 
living God. Man, an infinite god : God, an infinite man. This is the 
religion, I tell you ! How long, O Man-God, must men of the modern 
mind await thy prophet?" (p. 51). 

We are exhorted to acquire this new religion by trying what our 
author calls, " an experiment in divinity." " The point is, to strip your 
manhood most scrupulously, most painfully bare of all its filthy parts, to 
lay aside your beastialities and liberate your manhoods, to expose the 
naked, cold-as-steel soul of you to the eternal tempering energy of the 
world's fire-dust; then by reacting to transpierce the universe's self with 
this pure and strong manhood you bear, and call the resulting experience 
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God, God-Man, Man-God, or by what name soever God may will. That 
experience is your religion's sole deep concern. That experience is you; 
it is God. Perhaps this will appeal, I say, to men of iron constitution. 
God grant this." In one place the author very happily denominates his 
religion of humanity as a " mysticism of the will." In spite of the eman- 
cipation from the religion of the past most of the ideas of the new religion 
sound quite familiar, though often inverted. Traditional religion has 
taught that in God we live and move and have our being ; the new religion 
teaches that God lives and moves and has his being in us. The old said 
God made us, the new exhorts us to make God. The old said God made 
man in his own image, the new says let man make God in his own image. 
The old regarded God as infinite and perfect, the new regards him as finite 
and imperfect. Psychologists have noted that when one puts his head 
between his feet and looks at the landscape inverted he sees the colors of 
nature with a new and pristine vividness. No doubt there are tempera- 
ments in which the religious consciousness is similarly vivified by inver- 
sion. To certain temperaments no doubt this volume will present a 
powerful and ennobling appeal. Most minds, however, seem to require at 
least an illusion of objectivity in the object of their worship. The 
religious nature of few men can be satisfied by a conscious product of 
the " creative virtue of a religious enthusiasm." The author character- 
ized the religions of the past as " vague " and " vacuous." To the present 
writer it would seem that these adjectives might apply no less to the new. 
In an appendix are republished the two articles, " An Outline of 
Cosmic Humanism " and " The Cosmic Character," which appeared in 
numbers 3 and 12, Vol. VI., of this Journal. 

F. C. French. 
University of Nebraska. 



Wellesley College Studies in Psychology. No. 1. A Study in Memorizing 
Various Materials by the Reconstruction Method. Eleanor A. McC. 
Gamble. Lancaster, Pa., and Baltimore, Md. : The Review Publishing 
Co. Pp. v + 210. 

The latest monograph supplement of the Psychological Review by 
Professor Eleanor A. McC. Gamble is an account of a series of experiments 
on herself and a number of other subjects in memorizing smells, colors, and 
nonsense syllables. The experiments were conducted mainly at the psy- 
chological laboratory of Wellesley College during a period of seven years 
ending in December, 1908. The author of the monograph was the chief 
subject as well as the chief experimenter. 

The memory tests were made by the reconstruction method, which is as 
follows: A number of objects are presented in succession; the subject is 
then required to rearrange these objects in the same order in which they 
were presented. The mode of procedure in the experiments with smells, 
which formed the most novel part of the investigation, was to place the 
scents in bottles of uniform size and shape which were handed to the 
blindfolded subject, one at a time, at intervals of about five seconds; the 



